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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS: TOGO 


All values in millions U.S. dollars Official Exchange Rate as of 6/20/72 
unless otherwise indicated. $1.00 = 255.79 CFA francs 1/ 
Statistics are for the end of a given 
year unless otherwise indicated. D 
A B Cc % Change 
1969 1970 1971 1970-1971 
GDP at current prices 232.8 266.7 287.1 a. 7.7 
Estimated population (1,000's) 1,900 3/ 1,95 2,009 2/ + 2.7 
GDP per capita (dollars) 123 136 143 + 5.1 
Domestic Credit Outstanding (11/30) 11.0 13.9 21.4 + 54.3 
Money Supply (11/30) 32.8 53.6 57.9 + 8.0 
Interest Rate, Commercial Bank 5.5-9.0 6.5-9.0 6.5-9.0 0 
Central Government Budget 23.6 28.8 36.1 + 25.3 
Public Debt Outstanding 38.0 4O.5 2, NA NA 
Domestic 5.8 7.8 NA NA 
External 32.2 32.7 NA NA 
External Debt Service Ratio ae 2.4 3.4 + 41.7 
Foreign Exchange Reserves (11/30) 32.2 36.0 34.2 - 5.2 
Balance of Payments + 8.3 - 0.4 2/ NA NA 
Production of Major Items: 
Posphate (1,000 metric tons) te72.7 ~.3,;908.0 1,715.3. + 13.7 
Cocoa (1,000 metric tons) 22.2 26.3 29.2 + 10.9 
Coffee (1,000 metric tons) 16.4 13.4 12.8 - 4.9 
Palm Kernels (1,000 metric tons 18.7 14.2 17.5 + 22.9 
Electric Power Consumed (1,000 kwh) 4 19,800 22,505 29,807 + 32.4 
Consumer Prices, European, 1963=100(11/30) 127.5 134.6 15.2 + 7.9 
Total Exports, FOB 5/ 41.4 54.8 4g.2 - 10.2 
Exports to U.S. 0.07 0.11 0.16 + 48.0 
Total Imports, CIF 5/ 52.6 64.7 70.2 + 8,5' 
Imports from U.S. 2.72 3.69 372 + Of 
Imports from France 16.8 19.1 24.1 + 26.6 
Imports from other EEC countries 10.1 13.6 13.3 - 2.3 


Main exports to U.S. in 1971 (FOB), Manioe Starch, 1,750 M.Tons, mane. 
Main imports from the U.S. in 1971 (CIF): Machinery, 486 M.Tons, $1,023,000; 
Used Clothing, 2,625 M.Tons, $781,000; Electrical Supplies, 400 M.Tons, $413,000; 
Tractors, 289 M.Tons, $339,000; Raw Tobacco, 83 M.Tons, $166,000; Air Conditioning 
Equipment, 33 M.Tons, $120,000. 


1/ All dollar values on this table and in this report were converted at the rate of 
$1.00 = 277 CFA francs. This rate was in effect from August 1969 to December 1971. 


2/ Estimates furnished by local officials. 3/ Estimates made by the Embassy. 


4/ This figure does not include the production/consumption of the phosphate company 
which was 37.8 million kwh in 1971. 


5/ 1971 Trade figures in this report are tentative, since the final figures for the 
year had not yet been published when this report was prepared. 


Sources: Ministry of Finance and Economy; Ministry of Commerce, Plan, and Industry; 
Ministry of Rural Economy; Central Bank of West African States; Office of 
Agricultural Products of Togo, IMF; IBRD; Local Businessmen 


SUMMARY 


On April 27, 1972, Togo celebrated twelve years of independence and nearly four 
years of steady economic growth. The year 1971, on the whole, appears to have 
been a good one for Togo with record earnings by cash cropproducers, a new 
high in phosphate production, record wholesale and retail sales, and a record 
level of construction activities. The local industrial sector, while still 
quite modest, has shared in the overall growth. Substantial amounts of foreign 
aid and investment have found their way into Togo in recent years. However, 
overall cash crop production is expected to decline substantially in 1972. 
Moreover, Togo's continued heavy dependence upon three primary commodities con- 
tinues to expose the country's economy to the whims of the world market. Because 
of declining cocoa prices the value of Togo's export trade dropped in 1971, 
while imports rose to record levels causing a sharp increase in Togo's un- 
favorable trade balance. Growing unemployment and a sharp increase in the cost 
of living in Togo are also serious if not critical problems. Nevertheless, 
recent improvements in cocoa prices, steady growth in phosphate production and 
an apparent easing of the recently imposed Ghanaian trade controls are promis- 
ing factors. Given Togo's political stability, an "open door,” nondiscrimina- 
tory tariff and trade policy, and a highly favorable attitude toward foreign 
and domestic private investments, Togo offers some attractive prospects to 
foreign companies interested in investment or trade in West Africa. 


Implications for the United States are as follows: 


--As economic development gains momentum in Togo, the modest market for American 
commodities should grow apace. Certain American goods already have an estab- 
lished place on the Togolese market: heavy equipment, machinery, electrical 
goods, tobacco, cloth, used clothing, and air conditioning supplies. Plant 
equipment for small companies presents a promising new market. 


--U.S. investment in Togo already totals several million dollars, although it 
is mostly concentrated in phosphate extraction and petroleum exploration. How- 
ever, Togo's free port area and positive attitude toward foreign investment 
does open the door to other American investors interested in setting up modest 
manufacturing or assembling plants to service the Togolese and the West African 
markets. The construction of tourist facilities also offers some potential for 
U.S. investment. Togolese-American relations remain excellent. The United 
States has an investment guaranty agreement with Togo. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Agricultural Production Presents Mixed Picture 


The Agricultural Sector in Togo remains the source of livelihood for over four 
out of five Togolese and the origin of about sixty percent of the country's 
export earnings. Food crops (corn, sorghum, millet, yams, manioc) are raised 
mostly on a subsistence basis, although some surpluses are generally available 
for domestic sales and export sales to neighboring countries. The true cash 
crops (cocoa, coffee, palm kernels, cotton, peanuts and others) are the princi- 
pal sources of cash earnings for the Togolese peasant farmers. The Togolese 
Government's semi-autonomous Agricultural Products Office (0.P.A.T.) is respon- 
sible for the purchase and marketing of the cash crops and normally makes a tidy 
profit. OPAT profits are used to finance crop research and rural infrastructure, 
to subsidize certain minor but locally important cash crops, and to promote 
general development, usually through loans to the Togolese Government. While the 
economic health of Togo is dependent upon both food and cash crop production, the 
two groups do not always move together. In 1971 cash crops, taken as a group, 
enjoyed their best year ever, while food crops turned in a poor to mediocre per- 
formance in most of the country. Cash crop growers in Togo pulled in a record 
breaking $16.0 million in cash earnings in 1971, compared to $14.4 million in 
1970 and $13.8 million in 1969. Now, in 1972, food crops are off to a good 
start but harvests of all key cash crops are well below 1971 levels. Coffee 
production is especially low, dropping from 16,400 metric tons in 1969 to 

12,800 tons in 1971; projections for 1972 indicate a plunge to 8,000 tons for 
the year. With a quota of only 10-11,000 tons annually under the International 
Coffee Agreement, OPAT has accumulated large stocks of coffee over the past 
three years. Consequently, Togolese export of coffee will continue at present 
levels, but farmer earnings in the coffee areas will drop in proportion to the 
production decline. Aging trees and a gradual shift in emphasis towards cocoa 
and fruit production at the expense of coffee probably account for the decline. 
Cocoa purchases by OPAT reached an all time high of 29,200 tons in 1971 and may 
be at nearly the same level in 1972. The support price of 93 CFA francs per 
kilogram (equivalent to $0.17 per pound), which is the highest in West Africa, 

is an important factor in encouraging local farmers to concentrate on cocoa as 
well as an incentive for many neighboring Ghanaian farmers to market their pro- 
duce in Togo. 4/ In recent years a significant portion of the cocoa marketed in 
Togo actually originated on the Ghanaian side of the border. Any restrictions 
on this flow across the border would cut deeply into Togolese cocoa purchases 
and exports. Palm kernels turned in a decent harvest in 1971; however, production 
in 1972 will drop substantially due to cyclical fluctuations in output. After a 
bad year in 1970, cotton output rose sharply in both quantity and quality. Togo 
hopes to greatly expand cotton production in the coming years. Despite Togolese 
efforts to create new industries, heavy reliance on cash crops as the main pillar 
of the economy will continue into the foreseeable future, with major efforts 
under way to improve production. In the face of severe price fluctuations, Togo 
will play an increasing role in trying to obtain international commodity agree- 
ments, especially for cocoa. 


1/ Given the current unofficial rate of exchange of 155 CFA francs = 1 Ghanaian 
New Cedi, Ghanaian farmers can obtain the equivalent of 16 New Cedis per head 
load of 60 pounds of cocoa sold in Togo compared to the Ghanaian support 
price of 10 New Cedis a head load. 


Industrial Base: Small but Growing Steadily 


While aware of the fact that the country will remain heavily dependent on agri- 
culture for many years to come, Togolese authorities are making a determined 
effort to promote increased industrial production and development and to diver- 
sify the country's still rather fragile modern economic sector. The existing 
industrial companies are currently doing very well. The phosphate company, 
Compagnie Togolaise des Mines du Benin (CIMB * 2/ remains Togo's largest single 
industry, with a work force of over 1,100 persons and annual sales of over 

$20 million. In 1971 the company produced 1.7 million metric tons of high 
grade phosphate rock, a hefty 14 percent over the record 1970 figure. To meet 
future anticipated demands, the CIMB is currently investing $16 million in new 
plant equipment and a new mine, which will permit the company to produce up to 
2.4 million metric tons annually by 1974. The large textile plant (I.T.T.), after 
several years of difficulties, seems to have turned the corner in 1970-71, and 
is now engaged in an $8 million expansion program which will boost production 
substantially in 1972-73 and will increase the work force to 1,400 persons, 
making the I.T.T. the largest private employer in Togo. The local brewery, a 
joint Togolese-German operation, has completed a new extension which increased 
output to 200,000 hectoliters (5.3 million gallons) of first-rate suds per year. 
The Compagnie du Benin, which makes tapioca products from locally purchased 
manioc, had its best year ever in 1971. The plant produced over 4,500 tons of 
tapioca flour, most of which was sold to the United States, and 2,700 tons of 
granulated tapioca. The marble plant which produced about 3,000 tons of raw 
and finished marble in 1971 branched out with the construction of a brick works. 
The new cement plant, which uses imported clinker to produce powdered cement, 
went on stream in July 1971 and has been producing at near its capacity of 
100,000 tons annually ever since. The local building boom in 1971 and early 
1972 provided a ready market for the marble, bricks and cement. 


New industrial developments will include both large and small undertakings. 

The creation of a large cement works, making one million tons of cement clinker 
annually from local limestone deposits, remains the most important potential in- 
dustrial project for Togo. The Societe des Ciments de l'Afrique de 1'Ouest 
(CIMAO), in which the Governments of Togo and the Ivory Coast each have a one- 
third interest, was formed to exploit the Togolese limestone. However, because 
of technical problems, the question of adequate markets, and lack of sufficient 
sources of financing for the required $50 million, implementation of the project 
has not yet begun. Much further along is the 10-20,000 barrel/day refinery 
project, which is to be financed by a $30 million loan from British sources. 
Soil studies on the location site are already under way and the formal agree- 
ments on the undertaking are expected to be signed shortly. Consideration is 
also being given to the creation of a large chemical fertilizer plant for Togo 
which would use local phosphates as part of its raw materials. The Togolese 
Government is very keen on having industries created in Togo which would trans- 
form local materials into finished or semi-finished products. To date the tex- 
tile plant and the tapioca company are the only ones that do so. To promote 
the creation of new small industries and the expansion of local business activi- 
ties, the Togolese Government, with assistance from the United Nations, has 
created a Center for the Promotion of Small and Medium Industries and has con- 
structed a small industrial zone near the port. The completion of the trans- 
mission lines linking Togo and Dahomey to Ghana's Akosombo Dam power plant 


2/ W. R. Grace holds a 37-percent interest in the CIMB. 





should also spur local industrial development by providing abundant and rela- 
tively cheap power. 


Foreign Aid Provides the Framework for Development 


Togo is fortunate enough to be receiving, help in various forms from several ma- 
jor donors: France, Germany, the Buropean Economic Community's Development Fund 
(FED), the United Nations, Canada, IBRD, ‘and the United States. French and FED 
programs are providing funds for major infrastructure projects including the 
hard surfacing of Togo's major north-south axis. The Germans and the FED are 
involved in the expansion of Togo's modern and efficient port, the initial con- 
struction of which was also financed, to a large-extent, by a German loan. 
French and FED grants are aiding in expansion and improvement programs for se- 
lected cash crops: cocoa, palm kernels and cotton. The United Nations is spend- 
ing $2 million a year on programs in Togo with much of the emphasis being placed 
on rural development and small industry promotion. The World Bank Group has 
loaned Togo $3.7 million to help modernize its road maintenance services. The 
Bank is also looking into other projects including road construction, cement 
works, irrigation, and cash crop expansion. A Canadian loan is financing the 
power line linking Togo (and Dahomey) to Ghana's Akosombo Dam power plant. 
United States A.I.D. regional projects are bringing direct benefits to Togo. 

The U.S.A.I.D.-assisted Regional Road Maintenance Training Center in Lome is a 
good example of a successful regional approach. Other U.S.A.I.D. regional pro- 
jects (the Livestock Sector Loan, the Grain Stabilization Program, the Entente 
Development Bank Loan) may also bring direct and important benefits to Togo. 


Construction Boom in Lome 


The period from early 1971 through the spring of 1972 witnessed a construction 
boom which transformed Lome into a relatively modern little city. Lome now 
boasts a four-lane boulevard which circles around the heart of town, a wide 
highway linking the town with the airport, a new, modern airport terminal, and 
a large center with a 3,000-seat auditorium. The center was first put into use 
during the recent conferences of the Foreign Ministers and Chiefs of State of 
the Organization Commune Africaine, Malagache et Mauricienne (OCAM) , which met 
in Lome in April 1972. Togo financed almost all of the costs of the construction 
projects from its own reserves. Private individuals and companies were also 
active in the construction of new buildings and homes, especially in the Lome 
area. 


Togolese rts Sl While Imports Soar 


After four years of steady growth, Togo's recorded exports in 1971 declined in 
value by 10 percent from the 1970 record figure of 15.2 billion CFA francs 

($55 million), while imports rose by 8.5 percent to an all-time high of 19.5 
billion CFA francs ($70.2 million). Togo's negative balance on recorded trade 
thus climbed to 5.8 billion CFA francs ($21 million), and only part of this gap 
was covered by unrecorded exports from Togo into neighboring countries. The 
decline in the value of recorded exports is almost entirely atbributable to the 
dramatic drop in cocoa prices and smaller declines in other commodity prices on 
the world market. (In terms of volume, Togolese exports actually reached a record 
high in 1971 of 312,954 metric tons, up by 6 percent over the 1970 volume figure. ) 
In 1971 cocoa accounted for only 31 percent of the value of Togo's exports 
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compared with 42 percent in 1970. With cocoa prices strengthening somewhat in 
early 1972 and with phosphate production and exports on the rise, Togo's export 
picture could improve in 1972. However, given the fact that cocoa, phosphates 
and coffee together regularly account for 85 percent or more of Togo's total 
exports, the health of the Togolese export sector will remain heavily dependent 
upon the vicissitudes of the world market and, in the case of cocoa and coffee, 
on the whims of the weather as well. 


Togo provides a growing market for a wide range of imports. Moreover, since 
Togo has no discriminatory duties or tariffs, all supplier countries compete on 
even terms for their share of this $70 million a year market. The principal 
commodities imported into Togo include heavy equipment, cotton textiles, used 
clothing, machinery, vehicles, tobacco products, electrical supplies, pharma- 
ceuticals, and alcoholic beverages. 


One of the most fascinating aspects of Togolese foreign trade, and one of the 
most important as well, is the unrecorded commerce which flows across the long, 
porous borders which separate Togo and its neighbors. Up to 90 percent of cer- 
tain commodities (distilled spirits, American and British cigarettes, and tex- 
tiles) imported into Togo from Europe and the United States ultimately find 
their way in this clandestine commerce into Ghana, Nigeria, and other neighbor- 
ing countries. Current estimates indicate that unrecorded exports from Togo 
reached $20 million or more in 1971. In return, thousands of tons of cocoa and 
large quantities of consumer goods, building materials and other items pour into 
Togo, mostly from Ghana. The new Ghanaian Government initially placed rather 
stringent controls on the movement of people and goods across the borders of 
Ghana, which has already affected sales of Togolese wholesale and retail sup- 
pliers and could conceivably cut down on the sales of Ghanaian cocoa to Togo 
when the new season begins in October. However, the controls have apparently 
been eased somewhat recently and goods are beginning to move across the border 
again. 


Inflation Joins Unemployment as Potential Economic Problem Area 


Since General Etienne Eyadema became President of Togo in 1967, a balanced budget, 
a modest level of government expenditures, and price controls have helped keep 
inflation from becoming a problem in Togo. However, triggered by the devaluation 
of the CFA franc in late 1969, higher prices for essential imported commodities, 
and increased freight rates, the cost of living began to rise, andby 1971 the 
rise became increasingly sharp. The retail price index climbed from 134.6 in 
December 1970 to 145.2 in November 1971, an 8 percent increase in 11 months. 
Local salary increases, record earnings by businesses and by farmers, and 
large-scale construction projects have poured millions of dollars into the 

local economy, which may have fueled the inflationary growth in prices. Never- 
theless, despite the recent increases, prices in Togo still remain lower than 

in most other countries in West Africa. 


The number of unemployed persons in Togo's larger towns is growing rather rapid- 
ly as large numbers of young people leave the rural areas to seek employment and 
"the good life" in the towns, and especially in Lome. Given the extended family 
system which obliges relatives with income to care for their unemployed country 
cousins, almost everyone at least has something to eat and a roof over his head. 
An estimated 20,000 persons are currently unemployed, most of whom are looking 








for jobs for the first time. The Togolese Government is well aware of the prob- 
lem and is seeking the means to greatly expand the number of available jobs and, 
as a long-term goal, to make rural life more attractive so that fewer people 
will leave the farms. However, the unemployment problem remains a serious one 
and is likely to become increasingly so in the near future. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


U.S. rts to Togo: Still a Mini-Market but with Potential 


American goods compete freely on the Togolese market on even terms with products 
from all other countries. Togo, unlike most other African states associated 
with the E.E.C., proudly maintains its "open door" trade policies and refuses 

to set up preferential duties or reverse preferences in favor of any country or 
group of countries. This liberal policy has doubtlessly been a factor, as has 
been the reputation for quality which American goods enjoy, in enabling the 
United States to steadily improve its modest export trade with this small but 
dynamic francophone country. While registering only a slight increase (0.7 per- 
cent) over 1970 sales, U.S. exports to Togo still reached a record $3.72 million. 
Moreover, the U.S., which provided 5.3 percent of Togo's total imports in 1971, 
edged out Japan to become fifth among Togo's suppliers. Among the more import- 
ant categories of U.S. exports to Togo are heavy equipment and excavating 
machines, used clothing and cloth remnants, electrical supplies, tractors, and 
food products. Despite a slight drop in sales in 1971, the market for U.S. 
heavy equipment in the long run should be increasingly good as development pro- 
jects multiply. The growth of the market for American used clothing and cloth 
remnants shows promise of continuing. Romex-Togo, a recently created local 
company in which there is a forty-percent American interest, imports, sorts, re- 


bundles and re-exports hundreds of tons of used clothing and cloth remnants 
annually to markets throughout West Africa. A number of small, independent 
operations are engaged in importing and selling used clothing in Togo. The 
Togolese Government is under some pressure by local market women, who dominate 
the sales of new textiles in Togo, to restrict or prohibit the importation of 
used clothing into Togo, but so far Togolese authorities have declined to do so. 
The possibility of eventual Government testrictions and the more immediate prob- 
lem of the credit risks posed by dealing with many of the very small, local used 
clothing traders are factors American companies should bear in mind when engaging 
in this trade. American sales to Togo of electrical materials jumped six-fold 
in 1971, thanks to an Export-Import Bank loan to Togo for use in purchasing 
materials to modernize the Lome electrical distribution system. Further expan- 
sion of the electrical distribution system may open the way for increased sales 
of American electrical supplies. Other U.S. products which are sold in rela- 
tively large quantities in Togo include tractors of various kinds and raw and 
manufactured tobacco products. U.S. sales of air conditioning supplies, pharma- 
ceutical products, optical and surgical equipment, and steel pipes, while still 
at modest levels, registered gains in 1971. While the above listed commodities 
remain the mainstay of the United States export trade with Togo, other areas are 
beginning to show some promise as well. The Togolese effort to create small and 
medium industries should open up markets for plant equipment. (Already, @ small 
detergent factory and a paint manufacturing plant in Togo have purchased their 
plant equipment from U.S. sources.) A proposed loan by U.S.A.I.D. to the Council 
of the Entente f or use by the development banks in the Entente states (Togo, 





Dahomey, Ivory Coast, Niger, and Upper Volta) would give a solid boost to this 
undertaking and further open the way for additional U.S. sales in Togo. 


Climate for U.S. Investment Favorable but Opportunities are Limited 


Togolese authorities are keenly interested in attracting U.S. private invest- 
ments into Togo, and while still relatively modest in terms of total value, the 
American presence is significant by Togolese standards. The W. R. Grace Cor- 
poration with its 37 percent interest in the C.T.M.B. phosphate company is by 
far the biggest U.S. investor in Togo. The Ashland Oil and Refinery Company, 

in partnership with Amerada Petroleum Corporation, and the Frontier Oil Company, 
has also made substantial investments in petroleum exploration activities in 
Togo's offshore areas, including the drilling of two wells to date, the results 
of which have not yet been made public. Romex-Togo, in which the American 
firm Romerovski Brothers, Roselle Park, New Jersey, hold an estimated 40 percent 
interest, is currently manufacturing new clothing (pants, shirts, uniforms) in 
additionto handling used clothing. On the banking and financial side, First 
National City Bank has a 49 percent interest in the French-based Banque Inter- 
nationale pour 1'Afrique Occidentale (B.I.A.0.) which operates in Togo as well 
as other countries throughout West and Central Africa. Other important U.S. 
investments include Mobil and Texaco service station chains. 


Togo does have some investment potential which could attract imaginative U.S. 
companies. As a convenient center for servicing regional markets in West Africa, 
Togo offers a small but efficient and modern port, a free port zone, a very 


favorable investment code, a business-minded government and a pool of skilled 
and talented manpower. Moreover, Togolese road and telecommunication links wit h 
neighboring countries are undergoing steady improvements. American investors 
might consider establishing companies in the free port zone which could fabri- 
cate goods for the West and Central African markets. Other potential projects 
might include operations which transform Togolese raw materials (phosphates, 


cocoa, coffee, palm kernels, fish, fruits and vegetables) into semi-finished 
or finished goods for export. Cocoa butter, cookies, canned fish, pineapples, 
or tomatoes, manioc chips for cattle food, and frozen shrimp are possibilities. 


Tourist facilities are also another consideration. With the recent construction 


of the convention center, the easy access to touristic sites in Ghana and 
Dahomey, and the good Togolese beaches, Togo is hopeful that tourists will be 


attracted in increasing numbers. 





Even if your company 
is already exporting, 
some of these facts may surprise you. 


7 surprising facts about exporting 


1: Small businesses are big in export. 3 out of 5 United States exporters have 
fewer than 100 employees. 


2: Exports keep 3 million Americans working. Every $15,000 of exports 
equals 1 job. 

3: Taxes can now be deferred on 50% of export profits. 

4: United States exports are a $43 billion-a-year business, and growing 11% 
each year. 


5: Export sales of durable goods increased 17% during 1970 while domestic 
sales of the same goods declined 3%. 





6: 96% of all American firms sell only in the United States. 
7: Booth space at a Commerce Department Trade Center can cost as 


little as $400. 


A major California wine producer has demonstrated 


that it's possible to market American wines in France. Sur- 


prised? Read on. 


You're probably aware of the effect of the new cur- 


rency realignments on selling overseas. Your goods are now 
priced more competitively in world markets. 


But are you aware that you need pay no tax on one- 


half of your export profits? Recent tax legislation permits 
companies engaged in export trade to set up a Domestic 
International Sales Corporation (DISC) and thereby defer 
Taxes on 50% of their export income. 


Exports— growth market of the year. 

Export sales help smooth our domestic cycles. Last 
year exporters discovered that many of their off-shore 
markets were recession-proof. During 1970, domestic sales 
of durable goods shrank. But export sales of those same 
goods increased by 17%. Exports proved to be the growth 





market of the year. And they continue to grow at an average 
of 11% a year—about one-third faster than the growth of 
all U.S. industry. 


You don’t have to be big to be 
profitable in exporting. 

If your firm has less than 100 employees, you should 
know that the majority of other exporters are about your 
size. More than three out of five, as a matter of fact. A 
manufacturing firm in Minnesota, with only 26 employees, 
is a case in point. Five years ago, they weren't even in ex- 
port. Now it's 25% of their business. And the extra volume 
helps them get longer production runs with lower unit 
costs. Often, the added volume is without added capital 


investment. 
A helping hand for U.S. exporters. 


Take advantage of all the services available to you 
from the U.S. Department of Commerce. The Department 


and its 42 Field Offices can help you pinpoint the likeliest 
markets, by provi you with the research, marketing 
data and trade statistics you need. They can also help you 
expand into new markets. Like the Mississippi pump 
manufacturer who was selling successfully in Europe. After 
Commerce specialists came up with a report on marketing 
in Japan, he developed even bigger sales there than in 
Europe. He’s not alone. Of the firms using Ccmmerce 
services, 60% have increased export sales 
Expanding your distribution. 

The Commerce Department has ready access to 
135,000 overseas distributors manu ’ agents 
who want to represent American firms. You can choose a 
distributor from existing lists, or, for a nominal fee, the 
Department will find a special agent to handle your specific 
products. 

In addition, as 1,800 American businessmen have 
done in the past five years, you can join a Trade Mission 
and travel overseas with the Mission to make commercial 
contacts.. If you prefer to go it alone, the Department will 
arrange on-the-spot help from any of the 468 commercial 
and economic officers attached to our 152 Embassies and 


Consulates. 
Showing your wares. 

Another example of the services available to you is 
our operation of nine permanent overseas Trade Centers 
in Europe, Asia, Australia and Latin America. At Trade 
Centers, American manufacturers show their goods to au- 
diences representing up to 80% of the purchasing power 
in these markets. Last year, Trade Centers produced $209,- 
000,000 in sales for U.S. firms. 

Or, you can participate in International Trade Fairs. 
The cost can be as low as $850 for space. The rewards can 
be high—$127,000,000 in immediate sales for these U.S. 
exhibitors last year. 

The Commerce Department provides booth design 
and construction at Trade Centers and Fairs, as well as 
advance promotion and personal calls on promising cus- 
tomers to ensure their attendance. 


Exports mean diversification for your company. 
96% of all American firms sell only in this country. 
Ridiculous! For most, the cost of constantly changing prod- 
uct lines, with all the attendant start-up and marketing 
expenses, is greater than learning to export existing 
products. Exporting adds years to many a product li 
Take the case of a Texas manufacturer of car and truck air 


conditioners. The domestic market was levelling off as 
more cars and trucks were sold with air conditioning as 
original equipment. The Texas firm “diversified” by ex- 
porting its existing products to Japanese car manufacturers 
— with great success. 

About financing, insurance and taxes. 

The United States Government helps finance Ameri- 
ca’s exports. The Expor’-Import Bank of the United 
States (Eximbank) offers direct loans for large projects and 
equipment sales which require long term financing. It also 
cooperates with commercial banks in providing credit to 
overseas buyers of U.S. exports. Exim provides guarantees 
to commercial banks who in turn finance export sales. And 
now, by creating a Domestic International Sales Corpora- 
tion (DISC), you can defer Federal income taxes on one- 
half of your export profits, so long as those profits are used 
to increase further exports. 

The time is now. 

If you're already exporting, it's time you broadened 
your overseas markets. If you're not in exporting, it’s time 
you got 

There’s no great mystery—and a lot less red tape than 
you think. The Department of Commerce will show you 
how to get started. Exports mean profits. Find out for your- 
self. Send the coupon below. 

Or, better yet, write directly to: 

Director, Bureau of International Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 
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